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FOREWORD MADRAS g? 


This pamphlet is an elaboration of-my speech 
delivered in the Lok Sabha in September, 1956 
on the Second Five Year Plan. The reader will 
notice that I have not offered any detailed criticism 
of the Plan or the analysis of the facts and figures on 
which its optimistic expectations are based. I have 
confined my observations to the approach of the Plan 
which, I believe, will not solve the basic and pressing 
economic problems of out country. These are, the 
agonising poverty and the colossal unemployment of 
the mass of our population living in the villages. If 
these problems ate not satisfactorily solved, all our 
dreams of a new social order based on democracy, 
non-exploitation and equality will fail to materialise. 
I believe that our masses cannot possibly, to any 
«appreciable extent, be shifted to urban areas and 
engaged in mechanised and centralised big industry. 
They can not all be absorbed in agriculture, even if 
land is tedistributed and a ceiling put on holdings. 
Any improvement in agriculture, absolutely necessary 
asit is, will only take away some of the existing under- 
employment. What the villages need is something 
that will supplement their meagre income from 
agriculture. For this, they need some subsidiary 
industry to occupy their spare time, supply them with 
atticles of daily use or augment their meagre income. 
Such occupation can only be provided by home and 
village industry. It will also provide work for the 
landless labourets who ate on the increase. 


_ _ But as soon as one talks of home and village 
industry one invites not any reasoned atguments 
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against it but passionate denunciation. ‘One is 
immediately dubbed as a reactionary or at best a 
revivalist, who wants to turn back the hand of the 
clock of progress. He stands for primitive con- 
ditions of misery, want and unmitigated drudgery. He 
wants a disapppearance of all modern facilities of 
transport, communication, etc. He stands for the 
bullock cart. He is the enemy of all cultural and 
scientific advance. In Parliament the Prime Minister 
replying to the debate on the second Five Year Plan 
thought he was completely demolishing the case for 
decentralised industry, when he said that some bright 
individual had suggested to him the abolition of all 
the railways and the universal introduction of the 
bullock cart as an effective remedy for unemployment. 
This story naturally evoked laughter in the Lok Sabha. 
It was, therefore, a conclusive answer to all the 
visionaties and faddists, who in the present days of 
progress and enlightenment havesuch queer and 
quixotic ideas. However, this does not dispose of 
the social philosophy enunciated by Gandhiji which 
forms the basis of decentralised industry for a country 
like India. I submit that not all the advocates of this 
industry speak in terms of the bullock cart. Their 
arguments can not be dismissed by ridicule or the 
shrug of the shoulder. It is strange that this attitude 
should persist after all that Gandhiji said and wrote 
about decentralised industry and even among some of 
those, who before Independence derived their light 
on politics and economics from him. Gandhiji never 
disdained to travel by rail or motor. He never 
refused to take advantage of modern facilities of 
communication for the propagation of his ideas. He 
never rejected a good book because it was printed in 
a big machine. One may or may not be convinced 
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by arguments in favour of home and cottage industries, 
but sutely it is not scientific to dismiss these arguments 
by stating them in the extreme form, though it may 
appear to be logical. Life does not move in con- 
sonance with the rules of formal logic. Ít is dynamic 
and is always transcending these rules. 


Again, the advocates of decentralised industry 
ate often treated to elementary discourses about the 
meaning of science. The itony is that such dis- 
courses ate given for the benefit of those whose 
knolwedge about what science means and stands 
for is not a whit less than of those who ser 
monise. The latter unfortunately equate science 
with such of its results as help to inctease material 
goods and power, more often used for exploitation or 
still worse for the diabolical purpose of widespread 
destruction, desolation and misery. This is not the 
best ot the principal use made of science. 


Basically, science is a method, a rational method, 
of seatching for truth in all departments of knowledge 
and life. In Hindu religious philosophy there is 
such a phrase as Yoga Vidya, the science of Yoga. 
All tested and verified knowledge, whether it deals 
with material nature or the more complex inner nature 
of man is science. It has a triple aspect. It is first and 
foremost a method of investigation by observation, 
experiment and experience and verification. Science 
also means the basic laws of matetial and human 
natute discovered through this method of investiga- 
tion. The last use of science is to obtain power in the 
external and internal fields by the application of the 
laws discovered through scientific investigation. 
However, today science has come to mean the practical 
results achieved in the material field and the power 
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thus acquired. This power may be used fot good or 
evil, but as long as it is used it is believed that science 
has fulfilled its purpose. One may accept the scientific 
method of investigation as also the general laws based 
upon it, without caring for the resultant material 
advantage, if they happen to be inimical to higher life 
and to human happiness. For instance humanity may 
by common consent forego the use of atomic energy 
because it considers its use for material ends even 
when peaceful as dangerous in the present state of 
evolution of man and society when they have brought 
under some teasonable conttol their lust for power, 
theit ptide, violence, anger, hate and fear. Such a 
rejection does not mean that the sceintific method of 
investigation has been abandoned ot that the general 
scientific laws repudiated. 'The method and the 
knowledge must not be confused with practical 
results, which may or may not all be for the good of 
humanity. If some of the practical results of science 
ate not utilised, it is for the purpose of preserving 
certain higher values which have also a great scientific 
significance, having been artived at after due observa- 
tion and experience extending to centuries. In spirti- 
tual life too the earnest investigator by probing into 
the internal working of human nature comes to 
acquire certain unusual powers, siddhis, but the Sadhak, 
the earnest searcher after truth is warned against the 
indiscriminate use of these powers, because instead 
of advancing him spiritually it would retard his pto- 
gress. Similarly the indiscriminate and unregulated 
use of physical science may harm humanity unless 
regulated by social and moral restraints. This does 
not however ‘mean that those who advocate such 
restraints despise material progress. They only 
believe that material advance must subserve higher 
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ends. What is inimical to these ends must of necessity 
be rejected. “ What does it benefit a man if he gains 
the whole world and loses his soul !” 


In this pamphlet I have not discussed the social 
and moral values of decentralised industry. Those 
who want to make a study of these are referred to 
Gandhiji’s extensive writings and some of the writings 
of philosophers, thinkers and refotmeers of the West. 
T have discussed the question of decentralised industry 
from the strictly practical viewpoint of our country 
and its ptesent ptessing needs. This practical solu- 
tion may not be suited to other countries differently 
situated. 

I am not an economist. Though I studied the 
subject once, I have failed to keep my knowledge up- 
to-date. However, I feel it does not require any 
specialised knowledge of economics to indicate the 
direction that our material advance should take, in 
consonance with our citcumstances, history and the 
genius of our people. It is, therefore, nothing un- 
usual that Gandhiji should have formulated for us 
the ditection which our social reconstruction should 
take and the objects it should subserve. He was not 
an economist. When he formulated his idea few 
economists supported him. Today, however, there 
ate not few economists who consider that the pto- 
positions that Gandhiji laid down in the light of his 
social philosophy and the circumstances of our countty 
do not violate any of the fundamental laws of eco- 
nomic science. It is these ideas that have guided me 
in this discussion on the present Plan kept before the 
` country by the authorities. 


—— 
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A Scientific Conception 


The Second Five Year Plan is a unique document. 
Planning is a scientific conception. In a scientifically 
dtawn Plan that has a settled objective, there should 
be no wide differences of opinion among the experts. 
It is based upon facts and figures, about which there 
can be, if at all, only slight differences of opinion. 
But here in India, we find wide differences among the 
experts about the most important parts of the Plan. 
At one time there were differences among the members 
of the Planning Commission itself. But it appears 
that these differences have since been squared, perhaps 
note in the interest of unity than out of conviction. 
The Plan is based upon statistics with the Government 
of India. ‘These, as is well known, are incomplete ; 
and where they are not so, they are unreliable. Even 
out Ministers, when challenged on the basis of Govern- 
ment statistics, do not hesitate to declare that the 
official statistics ate unreliable. 


On various other vital matters there are vital 
differences of opinion among the experts. Take 
finance. It is uncertain as to what will be available 
through increased taxes and internal borrowing. 
Then there are differences of opinion about the effect 
of deficit financing, which is expected to cover a 
substantial portion of the expenditure planned. An 
amount of inflation is already there. The foteign 
exchange position is admitted to be very difficult. 
Foreign aid is uncertain, especially after what recently 
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happened in the case of Egypt. 'There are grave 
doubts about increased agricultural production and 
stability of prices. Even the agricultural departments 
of the Central and State Governments are not con- 
vinced that the advance contemplated would be 
possible with the funds assigned for the purpose. In 
the matter of transport it is well known that our 
present tequirements cannot be met with and that 
there are not only natural but also man-made bottle- 
necks created through inefficiency and want of inte- 
grity. It is difficult to conceive that if the Plan 
succeeds in teaching its various targets the requisite 
transport will be available with the expansion con- 
templated. Further, thege are grave doubts about 
the availability of the requisite technical skill. There 
are still graver doubts about the administrative capa- 
city of our bureactacy to deal with the new industrial 
and business demands that the Plan will make upon 
it. If public complaints are not to be altogether 
disbelieved the services ate unable to discharge their 
present administrative functions with due efficiency 
and integrity. As for popular enthusiasm, on which 
so much stress is laid and of which thete is so much 
talk, our recent experience is that it is no doubt 
capable of being roused but on sectarian issues tather 
than for economic planning. If it is the question of 
banning cow-slaughtet, every Hindu will be enthusias- 
tic about it. He will even be prepared to contribute 
liberally to propagate the cause. Again, if a cry is 
taised that religion is in danger, because of the pub- 
lication in India of a book of foreign origion, circula- 
ting freely here and in other patts of the globe for 
many years, enthusiasm can be whipped up to the 


point of raising treasonable sl 


ogans, foiting and 
insulting of national leaders. The reorganisation of 
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States produced plenty of enthusiasm, more than was 
good for the unity of the country. But enthusiasm 
about the Plan is seen nowhere except among some of 
its authors. Apatt from this, the ordinary layman 
understands little of this bulky document. The pro- 
mised planning from below, designed to enthuse the 
people, is nowhere in evidence. The Whole Plan is 
an imposition from above. 


Objectives 


Let us, however, examine the objectives of the 
Plan as stated by the Planners. These are (1) a sizeable 
increase in the national income to raise the standard 
of living, (2) rapid industfialization with particular 
emphasis upon the development of basic and heavy 
industries, (3) large-scale opportunities for employ- 
ment, and (4) reduction of inequalities of income and 
wealth and more even distribution of economic 
power. 


I am afraid thete is little of systematic arrangement 
here. Take item 1—Sizeable increase in the national 
income to taise the standard of living. There is 
some confusion about this. An increase in the 
national income may and in the past has often left 
the lowest-income group unaffected, if not adversely 
affected. A rise in the national income may taise the 
standard of living of such classes who need it the 
least. It may leave the poot as poor if not poorer. 
Specially will this be the case if the overall employ- 
ment remains unaffected. Then items (1),(3)and(4) are 
the objectives and number(2),namely rapid industrializa- 
tion with particular emphasis upon the development 
of basic and heavy industries, is the means to those 
objectives. So far as the means, namely, industrializa- 
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tion, is concerned, there can be no quarrel with it. 
The country needs to be industrialized if it is to live 
and progress. No culture or civilization can be 
built merely upon agriculture. Industry is necessary 
even for advanced agriculture. Everything we need 
for a cultured and civilized life—schools, temples, 
public buildings, parks, books and libraries, litera- 
ture and fine arts—evetything that makes for a higher 
life needs industry. Even agriculture except the most 
primitive, needs the help of industry. The wealth 
and prosperity of India before British domination 
wete the result not so much of our agriculture as of 
Out industry. The greatest harm done tol the country 
by the foreign government, as we wete rightly wont 
to say before Swataj, was the destruction of out 
industry. That is the main cause of our present-day 
poverty and the decline of our culture. ‘There can, 
therefore, be no two opinions about the country’s 


need for indstrialization, if it is to prosper and pfo- 
gress. 


Industrialization—Connotation 


But is the word “industrialization ” capable of 
one connotation only ? Since the Industrial Re- 
volution, in the 18th centuty, in the West, the word 
has come to acquire only one meaning and that is 
industrialization through big, centralised and mecha- 
nized industry. After the political, intellectual and 
Spiritual domination by the West, our process of 
thinking has become Westernised. We seem to 
think that there was no industry before in the world, 
that civilization began only with the latter part of the 
18th century, pioneered by Europeans, and unless 
we industrialize the same way we cannot be civilized. 
High culture and civilization flourished in India, 
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China, Greece and elsewhere, on the basis of industry 
organised on a different pattern from the one evolved 
in the West in modern times. Today there are two 
dominant variants of this latter type of industrializa- 
tion. The one is the capitalist type, through private 
enterprise where the instruments of production are in 
the hands of private individuals. The other is State 
capitalism, the so-called Communist type, wherein 
the instruments of production ate in State hands. 
There are certain things common to both of these 
dominant types. These are (1) Centralism, (2) Pro- 
gressive mechanisation and (3) an ovet-emphasis on 
material ends. 


Consequences of Industrialization 


No student of modern history can deny the fact 
that both these types of industrialization have resulted. 
in the exploitation, poverty and misery of the masses, 
nor for one Of two generations but for several 
generations. We are familiar with what happened 
in the wake of capitalist industry. We know its evils. 
It led to the poverty and exploitation of the masses 
in the home countries and misety and slavery in 
colonial lands. We also know how the rivalries .of 
capitalist countries in search of colonies to get raw 
materials and dump their finished products led to 
imperialism. The rivalries of imperialist nations of 
the West ultimately led to the last two global wars. 
The tale of human woe and suffering is not yet com- 
plete. It is held that the evil effects of capitalism in 
Europe were not reproduced in Amercia. This is 
not a fact. There is no doubt that owing to the 
special circumstances of the new Continent there was. 
not as much misery as in Europe. ‘This was due to 
the fact that the new settlers from Europe had a whole 
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Continent to reclaim and colonise and it had inexhaus- 
tible natural resources and its population was negligi- 
ble. Even then capitalist economy resulted in igno- 
rance, poverty and slum conditions, though not on 
a scale as in Europe, nor for such a length of time. 


About State capitalism, as it has developed in 
Russia and other Communist countries, with its 
emphasis on heavy industry, we also know something. 
The people there have to undergo great hardships 
and sufferings. Millions have been liquidated in the 
process of rapid industrialization. Yet the problems 
of poverty* and inequality have not been solved in 
those countries. State capitalism in Russia and- 
elsewhere has also destroyed the democratic liber- 
ties of the people and the freedom of the individual. 


We in India lack a historical perspective. We 
- think that history has no lessons for us. We think 
that we can industrialize in the Western way-through 
centralised mechanised big industry in private hands 
or through State capitalism in the shortest possible 
time and yet there will be a rise of the standard of 
living of the masses in the immediate future, un- 
employment substantially reduced and the burden of 
taxation on the poor lightened. We think that we 
shall not pay the price that othet nations had to pay 
to achieve tapid industtialization. We want to eat 


* Some people believe that Russia has solved the problem 
of poverty. This is far from the fact up to yet. 


! Poverty is a 
comparative term. It is true 


that nominal wages of labour 
the extent of inflation and the 


ot yet come 
to the standard of Western Europe. In what are called ‘sate- 


liste” countries, conditions are much worse than they were 
under capitalism. 
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the cake and have it too. But the promises held out 
by out ruling authorities and the expectations of out 
Communist friends, of plenty for the masses in the 
immediate future, through centralised industry with 
particular emphasis on the development of heavy and 
basic industry, are belied by historical experience. 
Our strange optimism, in direct opposition to the 
historical evidence, is due to some confusion in our 
thinking. Whatever our theoretical thinking, we 
seem to equate national income and avetage income 
with the standard of living of the masses. ‘The sole 
justification for planning is and should be to raise 
the standard of living of the masses and not merely 
to raise the national income or the average income. 
The latter may rise without any real rise in the former. 
In the West, in the formative period of industrializa- 
tion, while the national income was rising rapidly, 
on capitalist basis without planning, the condition of 
the masses was worsening. This happened in spite 
of the fact that colonial people were exploited all the 
time and some of this exploitation went to improve 
the lot of industrial labour in the home countries. 
In communist countties, especially the so-called 
“ satellite * countries like Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. 

while production has been increasing and the national 
income rising, the real income of the masses has not 
increased. Rather these countries because of the 
emphasis they have been obliged to put on the develop- 
ment of heavy and basic industries are suffering from 
scatcity of consumer’s goods. The deterioration of 
the condition of the masses in capitalist countries was 

atrested only when industty had fully developed with 

the help of colonial exploitation. Even so the im- 

provement was not automatic. It was the result 

of a long and continued struggle waged by the trade 
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union movement, which involved for the workers 
much suffering and sacrifice. The process was of 
course helped by expanding democracy. But some 
how our planners believe that India will escape the 
historical consequences of rapid industrialization with 
its emphasis on big and heavy industry. 


Why standard of living of Poor did not improve 


Let us see why in the formative period of indus- 
trialization the standard of living of the poor did not 
improve, in spite of increased production and rise in 
national wealth and income ? There must be some 
reason for it. I submit that the foremost reason is 
that the mechanisation of industry requites heavy 
investment pet unit of production. Our Minister 
fot Planning, Shri Nanda, admitted this in Patliament. 
He said that sometimes the investment per worker 
is of the order of one lakh of rupees. Sometimes it 
is even more. Wherefrom is the wherewithal for 
such large investment to come ? It can come only 
from savings. Wherefrom does the bulk of savings 
come ? It comes directly or indirectly from 
the masses. Even capitalist savings are ultima- 
tely the result of exploitation of the masses. Each 
worker may contribute a little but their aggregate 
contribution b greater than that of a few capitalists, 
If the labourers get fair wages and other social benefits 
they are entitled to and if the agriculturists get fair 
price for their produce, there will be little left for 
capital formation to serye the needs of rapid industria- 
lization. This is borne out by history. The real 
sacrifices, to build up capitalist industry and increase 
production in the future, were made by the toiling 


millions in the field and factory in many lands and not 


by the so-called captains of industry. Keynes says 
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about this, “the immense accumulations of fixed 
capital, to the great benefit of mankind, built up 
during half a century before the war (World War I) 
could never have come about in a society whete 
wealth was divided equitably. The railways of the 
world which that age built, as a monument to poste- 
tity, were, not less than the pyramids of Egypt, the 
wotk of labour which was not free to consume in 
immediate enjoyment the full equivalent of its efforts.” 

Shri Nanda in Parliament accepted the fact that 
most of the money for the Plan will have to come 
from the masses. The Communists in their actual 
practice, within Russia and the countries they control, 
recognise this fact and do not mind the immediate 
suffering of the masses to establish the classless 
society of their conception, built on heavy industry, 
which would ensure for them a dominant military 
power in the world. Can our masses, who live at 
a sub-human level of subsistence, be asked to refrain 
from consuming increased production in the near 
futute to improve their standard of living, and save 
if for future production ? If they do so they cannot 
obviously at the same time improve their standard 
of living in the immediate future. Whether after 
some decades they can do so is hard to calculate today. 
However, for a starving man a bird in the hand is 
better than two in the bush. That the Government 
want our masses to save for future production is 
clear from the fact that all classes of people are asked 
and expected to tighten their belts for the success of 
the plans. Ifthe masses have to postpone the present 
satisfaction of their urgent and pressing needs at the 
altar of rapid industtialization to make machines that 
will make machines for increased production of con- 
sumers’ goods in the futute they must be told so. 
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They must not be deluded with promises of a tising 
standard of living and the lightening of their burdens 
in the near future. Or, is all this delusion necessary 


for political purposes and to whip up public en- 
thusiasm ? 


Ban on Trade-Union activity 


Capital formation in the West, as we have pointed 
out, was made possible through the exploitation of the 
masses. This exploitation in colonial lands was 
effected through political power which strangled 
existing industries there, and created conditions that 
forced the agriculturist to sell his produce cheap and 
live in perpetual poverty and indebtedness. In the 
home lands the condition of the labourer was wretched 
beyond description. It is this that lent point to 
Marxist impassioned denunciation of the capitalist 
system and provided the background of his social 
philosophy. In those days all trade-union activity 
was suppressed. ‘There wete anti-combination laws 
in England and elsewhere. I hold that if the authori- 
ties want tapid industrialization with special emphasis 
on heavy industry they will have to put checks on 
free trade-union activity. This has happened in every 
country that has recently gone in for rapid industriali- 
zation. In Germany, under the Nazis, there was no 
free trade-union activity. In the Communist coun- 
tries, there is no free trade-union activity. With 
free trade-union activity the labourers are sure to 
demand a rise in their wages and better conditions of 
living and social security, with every increase in 
production. If the demands of labour which would 
be legitimate are acceded to, it will not be possible 
to effect any large savings for investment necessary 
for rapid industrialization of the kind contemplated. 
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There will be little left to mop up. The Commu- 
nists and Labour leaders in India are already demand- 
ing an increase in the wages of industrial labour by 
25%. With increased production their demands are 
bound to be more insistent. If these demands are not 
satisfied there will be no industrial peace, which is 
pte-tequisite of successful planning. 


Our experience also tells us that after indepen- 
dence the ruling party frowns on all trade-union 
activity, except such as does not interfere with its 
aim to rapidly industrialize the country. ‘The biggest 
trade union otganisation, the INTUC, is under the 
conttol of the Government, through the party in 
power. The Government have undertaken legisla- 
tion from time to time, to see that trade union activity 
is strictly regulated, on the plea of establishing indus- 
trial peace necessary for planning. The promises 
made to labour in the fitst Five Year Plan have re- 
mained unfulfilled. For instance, no effort has been 
made to give statutory recognition to collective 
bargaining over as large a field as possible. Also 
nothing has been done to tighten the Factory Acts, 
etc. However, whatever the Government may do 
ot refrain from doing to hamper free trade union 
activity, they will not succeed as long as democratic 
freedom is not altogether suppressed. So far all 
the appeals made by the Government to labour 
to tighten its belt and modetate its demands and 
not to slow down production, have fallen on deaf 
eats. This is clear from what recently happened in 
the Railways and what is happening in the coal indus- 
try, in the ordnance factories and at the harbours. 
Even highly paid essential service-men seem to pay 
little heed to the exhortations of the Government 
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not to raise their demands but to work enthusiasti- 
cally for the fulfilment of the plan. 


Further, there is talk of profit-sharing. . The 
Bhoodan movement has encoutaged it. One 
powerful industrial house has promised to put it in 
practice. If the demands for it became persistent 
there may be little left for capital formation necessary 
for rapid industrialization. Any enhanced emolu- 
ments and other social benefits, though deservedly 
received by labour, will only go to improve the 
standard of living of the workers. The Government 
is speaking with a double voice. On the one hand it 
asks people to tighten their belts, and on the other it 
promises an immediate rise in the standard of living of 
the masses. It seems, the first is to get the needed 
capital and the second, the promise of immediate rise 
in the standard of living of the masses, is to adver- 
tise the plan and evoke public enthusiasm. Unfor- 
tunately both these things cannot be done simulta- 
neously. My fear is that the tightening of the belt 
will be effected through indirect taxes and other 
burdens on the people, for creating State mono- 
polies and advancing huge amounts to private indus- 
try on easy terms at the tax payet’s expense. But 
the tise in the standard of living of the masses will 
have to wait a few more plans, unless Ametica or some 
other country comes forwatd to supply most of the 
money needed for our successive plans. Pakistan 
gets foreign aid for wat production. We can get 
it for rapid industrialisation on terms which the 
lending country may choose to impose. Even so 
foreign aid, however liberal, cannot solve the main 


economic problems that confront the nation specially 
that of unemployment. 
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Cheap Food and Raw Material 


Another condition necessary for rapid indus- 
trialisation in the West was the availability of cheap 
food and raw materials. In England in spite of the 
influence that the landed interests commanded in the 
House of Lords and even in the House of Commons, 
in the beginning of the 19th century, the corn Laws 
were repealed, to provide cheap food for labourers 
in the interests of capitalist industry. Afterwards 
in all capitalist countries cheap food and raw material 
wete made available through colonial exploitation. 
It was no abstract theory but the urgent need for abun- 
dant cheap agricultural produce that made Russia to 
nationalise agriculture, create huge farms and 
mechanise them. The agriculturist in Russia and 
other Communist countries today is exploited both 
in the interest of heavy industry and the factory worker. 

Cheap food and raw material are alsolutely nece- 
ssary for rapid industrialisation. This is also the 
demand of the Indian industrialist. If agricultural 
prices ate not standardised at a low level and if they 
continue to rise as at present, the cost of industriali- 
sation will increase. This will necessarily slow down 
the rate of industrial advance. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that after finalising the Plan, the Planners 
discovered that if there is no increase in agricultural 
production and no reduction in prices, the whole 
Plan will be upset. Therefore, at the last moment 
the target of 15% increase in agriculture was raised to 
40%. It was also said that when this happens the 
prices will be reduced by 20 %. All this was done 
without consulting the agricultural ministries in the 
Centte and the States. Steps necessaty to increase 
production have to be taken by these ministries ang 
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they and their expetts remain unconvinced about 
the rate of increase in production ot the reduction 
in prices. However, a country which is going to 
increase production by 40% in the near future does 
not begin its operation by importing food worth more 
than 100 crores, as India has done during the last few 
months. Our Government has also made a contract 
with Burma for the next few years for the import of 
rice. After the first Five Year Plan we were told that 
the country has become self-supporting in food. 
During the last two years our food production instead 
of having increased has definitely declined. (Was 
the reported self-sufficiency due to a couple of good 
monsoons and the authorities took credit for it ?). 
Under these circumstances it is strange that the 
authorities tell us that soon India will be able to export 
agticultutal produce and thereby earn much needed 
foreign exchange. If by agricultural produce is meant 
only the money crops most of them will be needed 
at home for our plan. Any additional acreage allowed 
for these will mean so much taken away from food 
cultivation and this in a country which has yet to 
be self-sufficient in food. In spite of all the pro- 
mises and forecasts the prices of agricultural raw 
materials and food are rising. The recent tise 
has been somewhere near 25%. The prices paid 
before the present rise were not remunerative to the 
small agriculturists. He will have no incentive 
to inctease production even if the prices remain 
at the level he is accustomed to get in recent years. 
It is quite possible to increase production if proper 
measures ate adopted. But production will only 
increase if the price incentive is there. Even then I am 
afraid it is over-optimistic to expect the increase will 
beso great as will enable the country to export agri- 
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culture produce to foreign lands and earn foreign 
exchange to any appreciable degree. Any likely 
increase in food production will be consumed at home 
by people who at present are not getting enough to 
eat. And the number of such people is legion. 

Another factor which will hamper enhanced agri- 
cultural production is the almost universal demand 
for a low ceiling to be put on agricultural holdings. 
This demand is backed by all the political parties in 
the country. The Bhoodan Movement has given the 
demand its powerful support. Several State Govern- 
ments ate contemplating legislation to give effect to 
it. The plan itself vaguely suggests it. Any cei- 
ling on land holdings will disturb existing arrange- 
ments. During the period the reform is being carried 
out increased production will not be possible. 
Yugoslavia .put a ceiling on agricultural holdings. 
The immediate result was that production diminished. 
The same was the case in China. Production increas- 
ed only when the co-operative movement gained 
momentum. Even the Bhoodan workers have 
come to tealise that individual gifts of a few acres 
of land, however impressive the aggregate, will 
not tevitalise our agriculture. Only the gift of whole 
villages, to be worked on co-operative basis making 
possible the application of advanced methods of 
cultivation and co-operation in sowing, hatvesting, 
marketing, etc, will solve the agricultural problem 
in India. Even then if the Indian village is to survive 
„it must have industry suited to its requirements, with 
capital the village can afford and the technique it 
already has o can easily acquire. So for the co-opera- 
tive movement in India has not prospered. It will 
take time before it can be made effective. I believe 
certain amount of compulsion will have to be applied 
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before the agriculturist in rural India will consent 
to co-operative farming. In China we are told that 
85%, of agriculture is under co-operatives. In almost 
60% of land individual property tights have been 
extinguished. All this was possible under a dictator- 
ship. Co-operative farming was introduced not 
metely to increase production but also to keep 
prices from fluctuating widely and at levels that 
would be favourable to repid industrialisation. 


Direct taxes on Capital—their effect 


Thete is another factor about the Western 
type industrialisation which our planners seem to 
have forgotten. It is that capital formation to finance 
big industry was made possible in the West at a time 
when the demands of Governments in taxation on 
earnings and wealth were almost nil. ‘There were 
no imcome-tax, super-tax, profit tax, inheritance 
tax, death duties, etc. duting the period of growth. 
In totalitarian countries as the State monopolises the 
whole of the economic life of the country, it can decide 
what share of production will be ploughed back 
in industry and what will be Spent on present consum- 
ption. Generally what is spent to raise the livin 
standatd of the masses is but small. In Russia after 
the successful completion of the First Five Plans, 
the present sixth one promises an increase of 60% 
in the national income. Only 30% of this, we are 
told, will be used to increase wages of labourers and 
office workets. Even if this actually takes place the 
major postion is likely to go not to increase the teal 
wages of the labourets but of those who are modestly 
called “office workers? but who in fact compose 
the bureaucracy that controls the whole machine 
of the totalitarian: State. ‘The agticulturist will 
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get the least. In India the capitalist interests have 
been whining against government taxation policy. 
Their complaint is that it leaves little to be ploughed 
back into industry. By and large the plea of the 
capitalist has so far been accepted. But even if the 
direct taxes on wealth and profits increase the poor will 
not be altogether unaffected. Somehow the rich 
successfully throw the butden of taxation, as much 
as citcumstances and their ingenuity would allow, 
on the poor. 


Administrative and technical ability 


Further industrialisation under present condi- 
tions requires the services of a large army of techni- 
cians. When it is undertaken by Government and 
the private sector is controlled by it, it also requires 
an administrative set-up conversant with business 
methods, techniques and requirements. Out schemes 
in the new Plan are ambitious. For this we require 
larger and more efficient technical and administra- 
tive personnel than we have at present. Wall it be 
possible to have the necessary technical personnel 
with requisite experience for the tasks to be immedia- 
tely undertaken ? So far as our administrative set is 
concetned, its senior personnel was trained under 
a foreign police state. Even today, after eight years, 
its mentality and its methods of work have not mater- 
ially changed. The Prime Minister and his colle- 
agues are always reminding their officers that they 
should realise that they are working for a democratic 
and welfare state and that their old views and ways 
about their relation with the public must change and 
that they must realise their new duties and responsi- 
bilities. The experience of the first Plan is that in 
many cases the large amounts sanctioned and 
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available could not be spent. This was often due to 
technological, adninistrative and organisational: 
short-comings. 


The difficulties I have indicated above in the way 
of improvement in the condition of the masses through 
centralised industry appear to me insurmountable. 
There may be increased production and a rise, in the 
national and the average income, but the economic 
condition of the masses living in the villages will not 
imptove to any appreciable degree unless the village 
itself is industrialised. Today when the national 
income has risen the real income of the masses have 
not risen. Rather they have to pay, proportionately 
to their increased monetaty income, more for their 
everyday requirements of food, cloth, building mater- 
tial, etc. There are other difficulties created by centra- 
lised mechanised industty which stand in the way of 
the imptovement in the living conditions of the masses. 
These will be indicated as our argument proceeds. 


Decenttalised Pattern of Industry 


We have said that no high civilisation and culture 
can ever be built merely on agriculture without 
industry. Even agriculture, if it is not to be very 
very primitive, requires the aid of industry. ‘This 
being so, can we devise a pattern of industry which 
would avoid the misery, suffering and the waste 
incidental to capitalist production ? Can we on 
the other hand avoid the loss of political and indi- 
vidual liberty, with doubtful economic advantages, 
incidental to State capitalism? Can there be a pattern 
of mdustrialisation which can afford the starving 
masses immediate increased employment and relief 
which they utgently need and which, while making 
an equitable distribution of material goods possible, 
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will preserve for them their democratic libetties and 
social values ? Further, can India- evolve a pattern 
of industrialisation more suited to the genius of her 
people and more in accord with the immediate pressing 
requirements of the countty ? 

I believe that Gandhiji outlined for us the basis. 
of such a pattern of industrialisation. He recognised 
the fact’ that the problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment could not be solved by agriculture alone, how- 
evet ofganised. There was need of wide-spread’ 
industrialisation. But he advocated a new pattern 
of industrialisation through home and village industry 
by which he believed the problems of poverty and 
unemployment could be effectively tackled. Asked, 
“you would not industrialise India ?”, Gandhiji 
replied, “I would indeed, in my sense of the term. 
The village communities should be revived. Indian 
villages produced and supplied to the Indian towns 
and cities all their wants. India became impoveri- 
shed when out cities became foreign markets and 
began to drain the villages by dumping cheap 
shoddy goods from foreign lands.” Gandhiji could 
not countenance a type of industrialisation which 
would fail to raise the standard of living of the masses 
immediately. He thought that the economic problems 
of the country must be so tackled that the (masses) 
had not to wait indefinitely for a rise in the standard 
of living. He said, “It has been contended that the 
growing poverty of the masses, due to the progress 
of industrialisation is inevitable, and should, 
therefote, be suffered. I do not consider the evil. 
to be inevitable, let alone to be suffered.” The 
new method of industrialisation advocated by 
Gandhiji would avoid the evils both of capitalism 
and State capitalism. Decentratlised industry while 
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ensuring political democracy would also help in raising, 
the standard of living of the masses, not in any distant 
fatute but immediately. Further it would help to 
reduce the existing inequalities of wealth and income. 
As a matter of fact, Gandhiji rightly believed that 


this pattern of economy is essentially socialist and 
-equalitarian. 


Gandhiji initiated his campaign in favour of de- 
centralised industry by advocating the encouragement 
of hand spinning and hand weaving. The symbol of 
this type of industrialisation was the Charkha, which 
was prominently put on our national flag before inde- 
pendence. Those who wanted to work for the freedom 
and reconstruction of the country had to wear Khadi. 
This also became the symbol of their indentification 
with the masses, whose interest Gandhiji considered as 
supreme. He says,“Khadi is the chief village industry. 
Kull Khadi and you must kill the villages and with it 
non-violence.” Again he says, “If pestilence, poverty 
and bloodshed are to be avoided there is no other 
remedy but Khadi and other village industries.” “The 
revival of handspinning and hand weaving will make 
the largest contribution to the economic and moral 
regeneration of India.” “To supply India with cloth 
manufactured either outside or inside India through 
gigantic mills is an economic blunder of the first 
magnitude as it would be to supply cheap food through 
huge bakeries in the chief centres in India and to des- 
troy the family stove. Millions of villagers are living in 
enforced idleness for at least fout months in a year. 
The restoration of the spinning wheel there often 
solves the economic problem with a stroke.” 


It should be plain from this that Gandhiji was not 
against the industrialisation of the country but against 
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the Western type of industrialisation, through big cen-- 
tralised mechanised industry whether in private of 
State hands. He stood for decentralisation of industry 

as well as of political power. Because he saw that a 

social order based on non-violence, which alone meant 

real democtacy, was impossible without such decen- 

tralisation both in the economic and the political fields. 

He said, “I suggest that if India is to evolve along non- 

violent lines it will have to decenttalise many things. 

Centralisation cannot be sustained and defended. 
without adequate force.” 


Gandhiji not slave to theory 


Gandhiji, however, was not a slave to a theory, not 
even his own. He freely recognised the practical needs 
of modern life. He was not like the Bolsheviks who be- 
lived that they could make a clean sweep of existing 
order of things and substitute for it an entirely new one 
of their own conception at a single stroke, and then 
live happily ever after. He could only correct some of 
the errors and extravagances of the present civilisation 
and give it a healthier moral direction. Centralised 
big industry therefore could not be altogether 
eliminated. A good deal of it will be necessary for the 
needs of the modern man. But he did not want big 
industry to permeate the whole life of the people as in 
the West, changing their moral values, identifying 
culture and civilisation with multiplication of material 
goods and their enjoyment. He held that an 
indefinite multiplication of material wants and 
their satisfaction, instead of adding to the worth of 
the individual, enslaves him. This doesnot mean that 
he advocated asceticism. All that was required for 
cultured and moral living was to be produced without 
enslaving fellow human beings and distributed equi- 
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tably. Thus he wanted to avoid the evils of both capita 
lism and state capitalism. The advocacy of this type 
of decentralised industry was based upon economic, 
political, social and moral considerations, with special 
‘reference to existing Indian conditions. Gandhiji 
believed that all aspects of human life are inter-related. 
Political and economic maladjustments affect social 
and moral conduct. What is morally wrong cannot be 
tight in the economic and political life of the 
individual of the community. 


Democracy and Concentration of Power 


Why is capitalist economy condemned? Because 
it leads to exploitation, injustice and cruelty. This it 
does by placing the ownership of the instruments of 
production in the hands of a few individuals, Whose 
‘sole motive is private profit and not social good. Owner- 
ship of the instruments of production in the State, as 
we have said before, leads to concentration of power 
in the hands of the one or the few. This as experience 
has shown, both in the Communist and Fascist coun- 
tries, does not prevent the economic exploitation of the 
many,ostensibly in the interests of the State but in reality 
in the interests of the few, who wield power and who 
may not always work for social ends but to strengthen 
their own power and privileges. This would be destruc- 
tive of the liberties of the individual and inimical to 
democtacy. Therefore, as far as possible and consistent 
with modern requirements, Gandhiji wanted to put 
the instrument of production in the hands of workets 
themselves. Such an arrangement of economic life would 
not put economic and, therefore, also political power 
inthe hands of the few, whether they be capitalists 
politicians, bureaucrats or dictators. Concentration 
of power is the natural consequence of economic 
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centralisation. Today it is a truism to say that economic 
atrangments powerfully affect political and moral life. 
Centralised econommics necessitate centralised political 
power whether such power be disguised under demo- 
ratic forms or is frankly totalitarian and dictatorial. 
Democracy in the West began as a protest against 
the inordinate power of the State, concentrated 
intheking. It was, therefore, an axiom of democratic 
thought that, that Government was the best which 
governed the least. Lord Acton’s dictum that “power 
has the tendency to corrupt and absolute power 
torrupts absolutely”, is more true today than when 
it was,uttered. It is as true of centralised democracy 
as of dictatorship. As a matter of fact, Lord Acton 
when he uttered this dictum was thinking of democra- 
cies and not of dictatotships as they developed in the 
present century. His watning was against the con- 
centration of political power. The idea was that the 
checks and balances provided by democtacy on State 
powet must be jealously guarded with the utmost 
vigilance. Vigilance, it was rightly held, was the price 
of liberty. However if economic power is added to 
political power there is absolute and total power. 
About concentration of power in the State, Gandhi 
says, “Political power is not an end but one of the 
means to enable people to better their condition.” 
Further, he says, “I look upon the increase of powre in 
the State with the greatest fear, because, although 
apparently doing good in the name of the welfare 
state by minimising exploitation it does the greatest 
hatm to mankind by desttoying individuality which 
1s at the root of all progress..... The individual has 
a soul but the State is a soul-less machine.” A state 
if it is to fanction democratically must be pluralistic. 
It cannot be a monolythic organisation. It was 
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also early enough recognised that great disparity of 
wealth as under capitalist economy is inimical to 
democracy. 


Any concentration of power in the State would 
not only adversely affect the funamental rights of the 
individual but would also be inimical to cultural and 
motal values. These values propser only where 
there is freedon and a recogntion of the inherent 
worth and dignity of the individual. Because capi- 
talism failed to recognise this, there is no reason to 
substitute in its place the State with totalitarian powers. 
After all, the State is not an abstraction. It is a 
concrete entity and as such is managed by individuals 
who exercise its powets. Democracy puts the neces- 
sary controls on the power of those with whom 
lies the management of the State. 


Further, centralisation of power impaits the 
vitality of the self-governing units. To the extent 
that the local units lose their initiative and autonomy 
democracy is defeated. If there is no industrial 
life in the villages and they subsist only on impoveri- 
shed agriculture, which leaves them without work 
for at least three months in the year, they cannot 
intelligently participate in local self-government. 
Abject poverty and self-government go ill together. 
It is the main cause of the failure of self-government 
in the villages. Again, why are our community 
Projects not succeedings as well as they ought to 
in spite of the money and effort spent on them ? 
Because there is no industry worth the name in the 
villages. ‘The authorities are confining themselves 
to, the task of education, sanitation and building 
panchayat ghars. “These have little meaning or signifi- 
cance for our impoverished villages. One cannot 
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impart education and ideas of a sanitation to people 
who are starving. This is also the experience in the 
West. One may improve a little the village agri- 
culture. But this will not produce enlightenment 
and culture and the sense of freedom and joy in the 
village. 

Democratic Socialism and Centralised economics 


The question of power concentrated in the States 
creates a painful dilemma for democtatic socialism in 
the west wedded to centralised industry. Centralisation 
in economic life must of necessity bring about greater 
concentration of power in the State to the detetiment 
of democtacy . This dilemma does not arise in the 
case of Communists, when they nationalise industry. 
They believe in centralisation both in political and 
economic spheres. They have found for this a 
respectable term “democratic centralism.” Whatever 
they may say to delude the world with words, more 
of centtalism means less of democracy. Centralisa- 
tion and democracy are really contradiction in terms. 
Socialist, as distinguished from Communists, believe 
in the devolution of political power. They believe 
that local self-government must be strengthened and 
made real and effective. However, decentralisation 
of political power will not be possible without a 
cettain amount of decentralisation in economic life. 
But devolution of political power does not mean 
dispensing with the central authority of the State. 
The strength of the Centre must be built on the stre- 
neth of its local units and not at their expense. There 
must be both in politics and economics a balance 
between decentralisation and centralisation. So far 
as decentralisation of industry is concerned, in the 
West where it is already centralised, it may be difficult 
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to break big industry and introduce the home and 
village pattern. But some measure of decentra- 
lisation can be achieved by leaving the management 
of industry predominatly in the hands of workers 
or their co-operatives. It is said that in Yugoslavia 
such an experiment is being tried with a measure 
of success. But how far such success can be stable 
and lasting in the context of a basically one-patty 
tule is to be seen. For India when Industry has not 
yet been completely centralised the same result can 
be achieved through decentralisation of a large section 
of it. This will also solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. It is only thus that the dilemma of decentra- 
lised political power and centralised economic power 
can be solved here in India, 


Population 


Industrialisation in the West took place in coun- 
tries with, “what was then considered” plenty of 
natural resources and small populations. When 
England and Germany industrialised themselves 
they had not only great resources in coal and iton 
but also comparatively small populations. The same 
was the case with the U.S.A. and it had a whole 
subcontinent to occupy andreclaim. Ithad enormous 
untapped natural resources. As for its population 
it was negligible. Even today it is about 50 per Sq. 
mile. The U.S.S.R. has a population of about 18 per 
Sq. mile. India has a population of 350 per Sq. mile. 
The U.A.S. is three times as big as India and Russia 
seven times as big. The population of both countties 
is about half of that of India. Western countries 
even today need man power. Normally they do not 
suffer from unemployment. We in India need work 
for the enormous man power we already have even 
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svithout its annual increase. If here industrialisation 
is to be effected through big industry the problem of 
unemployment and semiemployment cannot, I believe, 
be solved for a long time to come. In the meantime 
the standard of living of the masses in the villages 
cannot materially improve. The First Five Year 
Plan, on official admission, did not diminish the volume 
of unemployment. It rather increased and that, as is 
admitted by the authorities, by five millions. Today 
unemployment is so acute that the government dare 
not retrench, when there is not enough work in their 
offices and factories for those who are already there. 
This has deleterious effect upon the discipline and 
efficiency of offices and factories. It is better to 
work with a staff slightly less than required, with 
ovet-time payment, tathet than with an excess of staff. 
The latter is dernoralising even for otherwise efficient 
workers. 

Unemployment is the greatest and the most 
painful problem in India. It 1s most heart-rending 
to see strong, healthy men and women ready to work 
and not finding work and slowly disintegrating 
physically, morally and mentally along with their 
dependants. Unemployment leads to frustration, 
bitterness, jealousy and hatred. These are potent 
causes for violent revolutions. It is, therefore, that 
in all civilised countries the authorities take steps to 
see that the unemployed get jobs. They open new 
works, even if not immediately required, to provide 
work and wages. If work cannot be provided, 
modern Governments give unemployment doles. 
In India, though the State lays claims to be a 
welfare State, it has not made itself responsible 
either for providing work or for giving doles. 
Even though it is a directive principle of our 
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Constitution that work and wages should be provided 
for all able-bodied persons willing to work, nothing 
has been attempted so far. 


In spite of their small populations in Western 
countries and their control over wotid markets, 
periodically there is a glut of goods, which cannot 
be sold at a profit. Useful commodities that are 
needed by millions of people are destroyed. If today 
they ate not destroyed but are sent to economically 
backward countties as gifts ot loans, such gifts and 
loans ate not always motivated by philanthropic consi- 
derations. Petiodical unemployment is recurring 
phenomenon in industrial countries of the West, 
in spite of their small populations. 


Characteristics of big Industry 


There are four main characteristics of big centra- 
lised and mechanised industry which must be taken 
note of. The first is that of large investment per unit 
of production. The second is that of ever-diminishing 
human labour. The third is that purchasing power 
cannot keep pace with the increasing production 
unless the markets go on expanding indefinitely, 
The fourth is the rapid utilisation of natural resources, 
so tapid that future generations may be impoverished. 


Ever diminishing Labour 


We have already talked of heavy investment. 
Much need not be said about the second. The very 
definition of a machine is that it is a labour-savin g 
device. We know how mechanisation leads after 
sometime to rationalisation and ultimately to what 
is now called automation when men aré required 
merely to press buttons, fot the work of the various 
processes of production. The efficiency of a machine 
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is decided by the number of men it can displace. 
Unless industry keeps rapidly and indefinitely expand- 
ing, the labour force will progressively diminish 
with every advance in science and technology, and 
the rate of investment per unit of production will 
go on tising. In our own country even though 
the textile industry has been expanding, instead 
of any expansion in the labour force, there 
has been contraction. Between 1948-52 our textile 
industry expanded,new factories grew up, investment 
was increased by about 54%. Yet the total labour 
force has actually diminished. This is due to rationa- 
lisation. If our cotton industry were organised 
and mechanised in American terms the workers 
needed may be about tenth of their present number. 


When the present Five Year Plan has been com- 
pleted or even before its completion, there may be 
such an advance of science, technology, business 
management and methods,that the next Plan may need 
no added labour force at all. As a matter of fact even 
today if the West supplied us with up-to-date machines 
which they use themselves and cannot spare for 
export, the labour force needed for our Plans will 
be much less than estimated. We generally get 
from the West worn-out or out -of-date machines. 
It is said that in the West we are reputed to be the 
world’s greatest purchasers of scrap. Though our 
Prime Minister refuses to purchase Indian indust- 
tial sctap his officers do not hesitate to purchase scrap 
from abroad. West Germany is today happy that 
wat destroyed its old machines. With the new and 
up-to-date machines it can produce more with a much 
smaller labour forcé and reduce the cost of production 
and successfully compete in world markets. As 
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for capital investment it has got it in plentiful from 
America. 


It is, therefore, no wonder that in India labour 
otganisations have set their face against rationalisa- 
tion. Such opposition may appear irrational, directed 
against the progressive use of up-to-date knowledge 
of scfence and technology but for the fact that man 
does not Itve by science and technology alone. He 
needs many things which he cannot get without 
remunerative employment, whether it be under 
a capitalist or socialist regime. This necessary 
Employment is threatened by every advance in science 
and technology applied to industry, producing 
progressively mote efficient labour-saving devices. 
The new workers required to press buttons may be 
mote intelligent (though how far they will remain 
so by merely pushing buttons is a question |) but 
they are not going to share their wages with those 
whom the new machines and techniques will throw 
out of work. 


1 am afraid that, with every successfully executed 
Plan, based upon mechanised and centralised industry, 
with our existing and growing population, the employ- 
ment question will remain acute for genera- 
tions to come, unless the growth of population is 
effectively checked. Has the Plan any plan to check 
the growth of population ? Even if it had in a country 
like India it may take long to make it effective. 
However, the best way to control the birth rate is 
not through adoption of artificial means but by 
raising the standard of living of the masses. In Western 
countries this has worked more effectively than 
artificial methods of birth control, which because of the 
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ignorance of the masses, are taken advantage of mostly 
by the upper classes, who need them the least. In 
India, where even the most elementaty medical aid 
is not available in the villages, it is hard to conceive 
that the State can provide birth control clinics, with 
the speed and the urgency demanded by the population 
problem. The backwardness of the people and their 
conservatism preclude any extended use of artificial 
methods of birth control, even when they are exten- 
sively provided by the Government. Besides, an 
extensive introduction of artificial methods of birth 
control without a corresponding advance in the general 
hygienic and sanitary condition of the people may 
itself prove dangerous. | 


If we have successfully to tackle the unemploy- 
ment problem, without putting upon out masses 
an unbearable burden for a few decades to come, 
we have no choice but to have a pattern of industtia- 
lisation, which will be as far as possible labour- 
intensive. This can be through decentralised industry 
as suggested by Gandhiji and accepted by the Congress 
before independence. This also accords best with 
our past history and the genius of our people. E have 
an idea that we can tackle the problems of decentralised 
industry better than those arising out of the organisa- 
tion of big centralised industry, which require an army 
of highly-skilled technicians and administrative set-up 
familiar with Western-type business methods. Further, 
if through inadequacy of funds, rising prices, technical 
skill, administrative ability and integrity, or due to 
disturbance of international peace or any other cause, 
there is a break-down, the result will be much more 
disastrous in the case of big industry than in that 
of home and village industry. 
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Swaraj for the starving masses 
Gandhiji knew that the problem in India was 


not of this or that is, of capitalism, Socialism or 
Communism. The greatest problem was of the 
groaning poverty and ignorance of the masses, living 
in the villages in sub-human conditions. For Gandhiji 
swaraj had no meaning except in terms of the masses. 
He said, “I am working for winning swaraj for those 
toiling and unemployed millions who do not get 
even a square meal a day and have to scratch along 
with a piece of stale ro##and a pinch of salt”. This 


heart—rending poverty of our masses is due to the 
want of gainful employment. 


What do the masses in India need, or for that 
matter what do the masses all over the world need ? 
They need-may I suggest to those who should know 
better than myself~remunerative employment, social 
security and a rising standard of living. But there 
can be no social security or a rising standard of 
living, unless the question of employment is first 
solved. As long as there is unemployment, as long 
as there are able-bodied persons who are willing 
to work and who are wasting their lives, there can 
be no social security ; there can be no fise in the 
standard of living of the masses. Unemployment, 
therefore, is the greatest curse India is suffering from, 
which individuals are suffering from, which the nation 
is suffering from. Unemployment in the country 
is so colossal that after eight years of independence 


the Government has not ventured to collect its 
statistics, 


_ the present Plan promises employment to’ about 
nine millions of people. But we are told that the 
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new entrants into the tanks of those seeking employ- 
fnent during the period willbe as many. However, 
this is not correct. Unemployment after the comple- 
tion of the Plan will increase by about a couple of 
millions. This is a picture which is far from reass- 
uring. 

Output Exceeds Demand 


We need not elaborate on the third charactetistics 
of mechanised production which is that the output 
of matetial goods greatly outruns purchasing power 
unless there are expanding markets. Purchasing 
power as we have said before comes through gainful 
employment. The possibilities of employment dimi- 
nish with every advance in science and tenchnology 
applied to big centralised industry. In capitalist 
countries this periodically results in trade depressions 
caused by the glut of goods. In a Socialist society, 
the case will not be much different. The socialist 
State cannot supply goods except in lieu of services. 
This would mean that employment must increase 
with every increase in production. But we have seen 
this does not happen in the case of highly mechanised 
and centralised industry. The gulf between produc- 
tion and consumption in the West today has lost its 
acuteness whether under capitalism or under State 
capitalism because of war production, and because 
as yet the highly industrialised countries supply capital 
goods and sometimes even consumers’ goods to 
economically backward countries. The economy of 
many highly industrialised countries will be hard hit 
if efforts at general disarmament succeed and the back- 
ward countries industrialise themselves. The latter 
when industrialised will not command world markets. 
With their enormous population if they use labout- 
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saving machinery they will not be able to solve the 
unemployment problem. 


Rapid Exhaustion of Natural Resources 


The fourth problem created by industrialisation 
is the tapid exhaustion of natural resources. Even 
in a country like the U.S.A., the natural resources 
that are needed for its ever-expanding industry ate 
rapidly diminishing. It has progressively to rely 
upon imports of raw material of every variety. The 
faster these resources ate used up, the smaller they 
become both absolutely and relatively. The U.S.A 
today is the largest importer of copper, lead and 
zinc. It relies upon foreign resources even for petto- 
leum and iron. The Paley Commission estimated 
that American industry would have to invest 100 
million dollars annually in foreign copper develop- 
ment alone. The supplies of raw materials America 
needs, it does not get through ordinary trade channels. 
It gets them through investment in other countries. 
Private investment has gone on increasing and will 
continue to do so with years. 


This may mean economic progress for the 
U.S.A. But it also means exploitation of weaker 
nations. Such exploitation of weaker nations by 
powerful nations is bound to create disturbing pro- 
blems in the international field and increase tensions. 
We know about the trouble cteated in West Asia 
because of the scramble for oil between powerful 
nations of the West, some of whom have great oil. 
resources of theit own. If we ate thinking in terms 
of a peaceful world in the future, each nation must 
husband its natural resources and use them economi- 
cally. In India today our natural resources are being 
exploited not only for building our heavy industries 
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but also to gain foreign exchange. We ate thus. 
frittering away some of these resources, which the 
future generations will sorely need. It is said that 
atomic energy will solve the problem of scarce r€- 
sources in the world. Will it solve the problem for 
industrially backward countries also ? 


Decentralised Industry in the Plan 


It would not, howevet, be right to say that the 
planners have altogether ignored the possibilities of 
home and village industry. Sometime back they 
appointed a Small Scale Industries Board. It was 
to furnish a programme for village and small-scale 
industries, so that the bulk of the consumer goods. 
in common demand may be provided by village and 
small scale Industries. This Board was also to 
suggest measures so that the employment provided. 
by these industties may progressively increase. The 
Karve Committee made recommendations on these 
lines. It said that all additional demands for con- 
sumer goods, arising during the Plan period, should 
be met as much as possible through the expansion 
of household and hand production; and that, until 
unemployment was liquidated or brought under 
control, it was necessary to prevent competition 
between factories and hand industry. These objec- 
tives were at one time endorsed by the Planning 
Commission. Yet, what do the Government do ? 
On the one hand they talk of Ambar Charkha and 
on the other, they allow mechanisation of handlooms. 
Even the Kanungo Committee was constrained 
to admit that one powerloom will displace twenty 
handlooms. Sometime back the Government called 
a conference of Block Development Officers in Madras 
and strongly recommended encouragement of hand- 
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-pounded rice. But the trouble is that they themselves 
continue to issue licences fot the starting of new rice 
mills. 'The same is the case with oil industry. 'The 
village gbani is to be encouraged, yet licensing of new 
oil mills goes on. 

Jn the matter of cloth, the country was told that 
the estimated incteased demand of 1,700 million 
yatds during the second Five Year Plan would be 
produced through the traditional and Ambar Charkhas 
and the handloom. But this is no more the policy 
of the Government. It has been decided now that 
350 million yards would be produced by mulls, 700 
million yards through handloom, 200 million yards by 
new power looms in the handloom sector, 300 million 
yards in Khadi by Ambar Charkha yarn with a reserve 
of 150 million yards to be allocated to that sector 
which is capable of producing it. Certainly the mills 
will be pre-eminently capable of producing these 
150 million yards. From this it is plain that the 
ptsent policy of the Government is to rely more and 
more upon mill cloth, on the plea that there is dearth 
of cloth. No enquiries were made whether the 
dearth was real or artificially created, whether 1t was 
tempotary or permanent. All this creates con- 
confusion in the public mind. There is no clear 
conception of the role that home and village industry 
is to play in our economy. It is needed because we 
want to establish in India a new social order based 
on 2 new pattern of industrialisation ot because we 
need it only for the period of transition, while the 
heavy and basic industries are being developed ? 
“ Rapid industrialisation is the core of development”, 
say the Planners. Is home and village industry then 
kept up for the time being to decrease in a measure 
unemployment and provide consumer goods to 
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minimise the adverse effects of+deficit financing ? 
Has it no place of its own as designed by Gandhiji ? 
All this being uncertain, it is no wonder that policies 
about this sector of industry keep changing to the 
utter confusion of Sarvodaya workers. Some of 
those in authority have Jittle faith in the philosophy 
and economics of decentralised industry. Not are 
they quite clear about the direction that our economy 
should take. The former Minister for Commerce 
and Industry, now the Finance Minister speaking m 
the Lok Sabha in April last said: “lt is however 
true that we have not yet evolved an economic 
philosophy of our own and such as exists is necessarily 
ambivalent. We have, perhaps, no clear idea of the 
entire picture of the economic future that we desire 
this country to have. We are apt to think in com- 
pattments without any attempt at synthesizing the 
conflicts that thinking in compartments necessarily 
engenders”. This from an important Minister in 
the Cabinet. 

However, others in power seem to be quite clear 
about the goal, but there is no integrated effort. The 
Boards and Commissions appointed for Cottage and 
Village industry have ovetlapping functions. Though 
there is the All India Khadi and Village Industry 
Board yet there are also the Handloom Board, 
Handicraft Board, the Silk Board and the Central 
Oilseeds Boards. Sometimes these Boards neutralise 
the efforts of each other. The personnel employed 
in some of them have very often little faith in the 
work they are doing or in the general scheme of 
decentralised industry. The authorities would re- 
pudiate Gandhian economics in practice but not 
denounce it in theory. Such a policy is bound to 
create confusion. If the ultimate objective is that all 
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production must be carried on through mechanised 
big industry, it would be waste of time and funds 
and energy to subsidise home and village industry. 
It is bound to create vested interests which the 
Government will find it difficult to deal with in the 
future. 


Poverty the supreme question 


The question in India is not, as is usually posed, 
one of just taising the national or per capita income. 
What is necessary and urgent is to raise the income 
of the lowest income groups, namely, the masses 
living in the villages ; that is to give them the things 
they urgently need or to help them to ptoduce those 
things themselves. They have plenty of leisure 
to produce most of what they need, if the proper 
atmosphere is created and the necessary facilities are 
provided. Even Shri Deshmukh, former Finance 
Minister, in his last budget speech was constrained 
to say: “Increase in the national or the per capita 
income will avail little. What is needed ıs to raise 
the level of income of the low income groups.” 


That this has not happened under the First Five 
Year Plan is plain from the fact that though the 
national income is estimated to have increased 
from Rs. 9,111 crores to Rs. 10,800 crores in the 
last five years-an increase of about 18 per cent-and the 
per capita NATIONAL income by 11 per cent, 
thete is little increase in the income of the lowest 
income groups in the villages. We see in the 
villages the same poverty as we saw before indepen- 
dence. The avetage income during the first Plan 
period is estimated to have increased, by three to four 
annas per head per year! (If a petson in a village 
spins on the Ambar Charkha for a day he would get 
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annas twelve). But the first Five Year Plan, we are 
told today, was not a Plan but was only laying down 
the foundations. 'The same will be said afterwards 
about this Plan too. We shall then be told that 
real planning will come in a subsequent Plans ! 


Limits of Heavy Industry 


I take it that the people in the Govetnment are 
not ultra-Gandhians ; Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief 
Minister of the West Bengal cannot be accused of 
being so. Let us see what he feels in this matter. 
He says : ““We must plan for needs of the villagers, 
for their village enterprises,theit need for raw material, 
improved tools and cheaper power. We can then 
estimate the supplies that will be needed of coal, iron 
steel, machines for making tools. etc.” This means 
that heavy and key industries must be developed 
mainly with a view to help decentralisation which 
alone in India can cope with the existing colossal 
unemployment. We must not estimate in terms of 
factories, mills and machines, nor even in terms of 
the national or average income but in terms of the 
supply to the villager of the things of his primary 
need. ‘These he can produce himself or in the 
village without much capital or new technical skills 
he needs these things immediately. Our emphasis 
must, therefore, be on production for immediate 
use if the standards of living are to improve in a 
measurable time. After all, capital goods are ultima- 
tely meant to supply consumer goods.If with our man 
power consumer goods can be produced directly 
with tools and small machines where is the harm ° 
How does this violate laws of economics or science ? 


Heavy industry must be developed according 
to our needs and capacity. This will bring our 
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planning to the level of the money we can ourselveg 
raise and invest without raising indirect taxes, which 
fall heavily on the poor, and without relying upon 
foreign aid which as we see cannot be got without 
some explicit ot implicit strings attached to it. This 
will also save us from having recourse to such deficit 
financing as would lead to inflation, of which there 
are clear signs already, except to those who would 
not see. The ptices of food and other basic co- 
mmodities have already increased. The price index 
that was considered reasonable after the war, at 200, 
and which increased to 300 after the devaluation 
of the rupee, now stands at 408. 


Potentialities of Small Industry 


As for the potentialities of the small scale 
industries to provide employment, it is estimated by 
experts in Khadi that if the total increase in cloth 
contemplated in the ptesent Plan period, namely 
1,/00 millions yards, is manufactured through the 
Ambat Charkha and the handloom, part-time and 
whole-time work will be provided for 5 million 
spinners and whole-time work for 84 lakhs of weavers 
and a lakh of carpenters. A 100 crote investment will 
ptovide the nation with this employment. 


The question is not one of this or that—Capita- 
lism or State Capitalism. There may be other ways 
of industrialising a country, avoiding the pitfalls 
of both the traditional types, capitalism and State 
capitalism. There may be a mixed economy 
coordinating centralised and decentralised patterns 
of industry. Such a coordination we believe will 
meet the needs of our ruined econmy with its 
paucity of capital, high technical skill and administra- 
tive ability, etc. and superabundance of unemployed 
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labour and the technical skill of artisans. It is not 
a theotetical question as to which type of economy 
fs better and which is worse. It is a practical 
question of utilising to the fullest all the resources 
of the country that are lying unused today, especially 
its man power. If such a mixed economy is Ouf 
goal, there can be no ovet-emphasis upon centra- 
lised industry whether in private of state hands, 
the balance must be kept true and there must be com- 
plete and harmonious coordination. This unfortuna-. 
tely we miss in the Plan. 

I have not discussed the great political, social 
and moral advantages of decentralised industry. 
But one thing I would mention here and that is of 
great importance to the country’s unity and internal 
peace. There are complaints in vatious States and 
regions that there is unequal industrialisation and 
their interests ate made to suffer. So far as the 
development of the decentralised sector of industry 
is concerned, there will be little difference in the rate 
of industrialisation as between various States and 
regions in the country. This will not be so in the 
case of big mechanised and centralised industry. 
In centralised industry, the unit for economic put- 
poses today is the whole country and not a particular 
state or region. (With centralised industry it should: 
be the whole world, but for narrow nationalism.) 
Industry in national state can be started only where 
there are natural and other facilities. It cannot be 
started anywhere and everywhere. If these com- 
plaints one heats today, about unequal rate of 
advance, persist, the authorities will have to start for 
political reasons in a democracy, big industries in 
areas least suited for the purpose. This will be 
nationally wasteful, If it is not done there will be 
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great intet-State bitterness. It will exacerbate fee- 
lings much more than did the controversies con- 
nected with the Reorganisation of States. Even 
today the trained personnel relieved from the Damodar 
Valley Project, cannot be shifted to the Steel Plant 
in Orissa. There are complaints that the Oriyas 
are not getting jobs at Rourkela to which they are 
entitled as citizens of that State. In decentralised 
industry there will not be much of unequal indus- 
trialisation in different States and regions, as every | 
home and every village will be a production centre, 
at least for the primary needs of life. This will 
mitigate a good deal of inter-provincial jealousy and 
heatt burning. 


Decentralisation and mass production 


There are certain stock arguments against 
decentralised industry, which must be examined. 
The first is that material goods cannot be produced 
as quickly as required through decentralised industry. 
There can be no mass-production. It is forgotten 
that when the masses produce goods in every home 
and village, the volume of production will greatly 
increase. It willin fact be mass-ptoduction, though in 
a slightly different sense. I may quote hete Gandhiji’s 
reply, when he was asked, “Then you do not 
envisage mass-production as an ideal feature of 
India ?”, Gandhiji said, “ Oh, yes, mass-production, 
cettainly, but not based on force. After all the 
message of spinning wheel is that. It is mass- 
production, but mass production in people’s own 
homes. If you multiply individual production to 
millions of times, would it not give you mass-pto- 
duction on a tremendous scale ? But T quite under- 
stand that your ‘mass-production’ is a technical 
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term for production by the fewest possible number 
through the aid of highly complicated machinery. 
‘I have said to myself that that is wrong.” 

However to increase production, home and 
village industry can be made more efficient by the 
supply of improved tools and small machines and of 
cheap mechanical power. Facilities for bulk pur- 
chase of raw material, marketing and for co-operative 
functioning may also be made available. In elec- 
tricity we have the mechanical powet which can be 
transmitted to great distances and supplied in small 
units. If these measures are taken, India will be 
able to produce all the goods that she needs. Even 
if atomic power is used, it will have to be ttansfor- 
med into electricity. These measures will also 
eliminate the drudgery of the village artisans working 
in the traditional way. Production can thus be 
increased without creating adverse social and moral 
conditions associated with the factory system and 
ovet-utbanisation. The proletarians whether working 
under capitalists or the State, do not make as good 
citizens tor democracy as independent artisans. 


Consumers’ ink: 


Another argument against home and village 
industry is that consumers’ interests will et y 
increase in the cost of production due to se ectiO 
given and the subsidy paid to small industry. This 
argument is based upon the idea of purchasing in the 
cheapest market irrespective of political, social and 
moral considerations. It is based upon the idea of 
individual and household economy. Economic 
science deals with the wealth of nations. It has to 
take into consideration apart from cheapness of 
goods, political, social and above all moral conse- 
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quences of economic arrangements. However, in 
India the question of the consumet’s interest is raised 
only when the problems of decentralised industry 
ate discussed. When big industry needs protection 
no such question is ever raised. For example, the 
textile industry enjoyed protection for many years 
and yet no question was ever raised about the con- 
sumers’ interest. It is estimated that from 1926 to 
1944 the mill textile industry received 56 crotes of 
tupees per year as subsidy. Added to this was the 
tremendous advantage it enjoyed through the Swa- 
deshi movement. Even today it gets favourable 
treatment in the matter of supply of coal and electric 
power, railway freight, etc. During the last two 
wars it enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the home 
market. It also commanded a substantial foreign 
matket. In comparison to this, the support that 
decentralised textile industry will need, will be very 
small. It is also possible that if cheap mechanical 
power is supplied to each village home and proper 
tools and machines and credit and marketing facili- 
ties are provided and the co-operative movement 
strengthened and expanded in course of time de- 
centralised industry may be .able to stand competi- 
tion with centralised industry. But in all this the 
authorities will have to help. They will do so when 
they have made up their minds about the type of 
industrialisation they propose to introduce in India. 
When the Congress before Independence pre- 
ached the cult of Swadeshi even at a sactifice with 
special emphasis in favour of the products of home 
and village industry, it was not thinking in terms 
of the cost to individual consumer, but in terms of 
total political, social and moral gain to the nation. 
Economics divorced from sociology has no meaning 
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today. However when under Gandhiji’s lead the 
Congress advocated the cause of home and village 
industry, it was not merely for non-economic reasons. 
It did so because this type of industry ptovided em- 
ployment to the unemployed and gave some subsidiary 
`... and income to the cultivators, who are 
without work for at least three months in the year. 
It was further believed that in home and village 
industry, the producers will themselves be the greatest 
consumers. “The non-producing consumers will be 
compensated for the higher prices if the nation did 
not waste its resources in importing goods it could 
conveniently produce at home and if thereby the 
agticulturists became prosperous. In pre-Indepen- 
dence days we denounced the foreign government for 
not extending protection to indigenous industry and 
for not patronising Swadeshi articles in preference to 
foreign goods in its purchases. 


Again, the questions of consumets’ interest is 
not raised today in the matter of government 
monopolies. Take for instance bus and lorry trans- 
port. There is great need of its expansion both in 
urban and tural areas. Yet the State Governments 
tun it as a government monopoly. If the State 
governments were to allow private enterprise in 
this field, it is the genetal opinion that the user will 
have to pay less than he does today and the present 
position in transport will ease. But our govern- 
ments refuse to issue licenses to private individuals or 
firms. Why ? Because Government non-competi- 
tive and monopolistic enterprise is supposed to 
serve social ends. But this is not the view of indivi- 
dual consumers, who want cheap and readily availa- 
ble transport. Further, in their taxation policies and 
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their extravagant expenditure the government have 
never shown much concern for consumers’ interest. 


Science and Technology 


Again, we are told that it will be impossible for 
the nation to forego the advantage of science and 
technology. It will be even foolish to do so. We 
are reminded, as if we had never heatd before, that 
science means the study of nature and its ways and 
mastery over it. This enables humanity to increase 
the production of useful articles and thus add to 
human comfort and happiness. lt is forgotten that 
science did not “rise in big factories, but in small 
laboratories. Science and technology, in so far as 
they ate valuable, can be used for home and cottage 
industty as well as for centtalised mills and factories. 
Gandhiji never objected to science or its application 
to industty or the use of mechanical power like 
electricity for the benefit of village artisans to increase 
their production and diminish the strain on them. 
What he objected to was the modern craze for 
machines, irrespective of theit social and moral con- 
sequences. Gandhiji says, “What I object to is the 
craze for machinery, not machinery as such.” Again 
he says, “Dead machinery should not be pitted against 
the living machines tepresented by the villagers 
scattered in seven hundred thousand villages of India. 
Mechanisation is good when hands ate few for the 
work intended to be accomplished. It is an evil 
where there are more hands than tequired for the 
work as is the case in India.” It is also highly etro- 
neous to say that Gandhiji was against the advance of 
science. ' If the essence of science is its method of 
investigation through observation, experiment and 
experience applied to natural phenomenon and to 
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human problems, few possessed this spirit in greater 
degree than Gandhiji. He was always experimenting 
in the moral, political and social fields. His whole 
life was a search after truth, through the scientific 
method. He has called his biography, “ My es- 
periments with Truth ”. He says, “I am not opposed 
to the progress of science as such, on the conttary the 
scientific spirit of the West commands my admira- 
tion ”. 

However, it is necessary to remember that if 
science and technology have provided some advanced 
countries with material goods, they (science and 
technology) have also been powerful instruments 
of exploitation of individuals, cMsses and nations. 
They have also given us the atom and hydrogen 
pombs. This over-emphasis on technology and 
- science sounds rather strange in the mouths of those 
who never tire of reminding the world of the dangers 
of nuclear weapons. It is nothing strange if we 
Indians are dubbed as hypocrites when in the same 
breath we talk of banning the use of nuclear weapons 
and again Jay emphasis on the ovef-expanding use of 
the most advanced technology, which has produced 
these weapons. We fondly belive that atomic energy 
can be used exclusively for peaceful purposes. In 
the defective world whatever power is capable of 
being used for good is equally or even more capable 
of being used for evil. In the heat, excitement and 
the hate created by armed conflict, all restrictions 
imposed upon any weapons of destruction will as in 
the past be brushed aside. On the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra, even the Supreme Yogi, Shri Krishna, 
in the passion, excitement and confusion of the battle, 
forgot his tole as a charioteer, pledged not to take up 
arms in favour of any of the contending patties, took 
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hold of his weapons to hurl them against his oppo- 
nents. Before atomic power can be used fot construc-» 
tive purposes, war, by common consent must be 
outlawed. Let us not think that science and techno- 
logy in the absence of social and moral restraints. 
are the summum bonum of life. There are greater 
things in heaven and on earth than mechanical power 
and the multiplication of material goods, beyond 
what is necessary for the good life. There can be 
no motal or spiritual progress without some restraint 
in the use of material goods, services and comforts. 
Even teal and higher culture needs such restraints. 
If for moral and social purposes there is some testraint 
put upon the expartding use of technology to provide 
matetial goods and services, humanity need not be a 
loser in terms of the good life. Also, progressively 
it is being realised that the goods that make for - 
cultuted life can be enjoyed in common, such as 
libraries, and museums, att galleries, parks, clinics, 
hospitals, rest houses, cinemas, theatres, etc. Why 
should these be multiplied for private use and ostenta~ 
tion? Moreover, science and technology applied 
to industry have not always been used to enhance 
human happiness. On the other hand, whether 
under capitalism or State capitalism called Communism, 
they have been used to exploit, oppress, suppress and 
enslave the masses. Besides this, is it a fact that 
those who have used science for practical purposes 
for entiching themselves or for gaining power for 
themselves and their nation, have really; a scientific 
outlook on life? Are they concerned with the search 
and advance of knowledge and truth as ends worth 
pursuing ? It will be doing grave injustice to the 
vast majotity of the industrial barons and the bosses 
in the governments to credit them with love of 
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gicnece, much less with the scientific spirit and the 
scientific approach to the problems they have to 
tackle. Their aims are narrow, more selfish and 
material. If science and technology ate really to be 
used to enhance vittue and human happiness they, 
like other instruments of power, will have to be put 
mnder proper testraints. This, we believe, can be done 
by harnessing them to social ends which Gandhiji 
believed would be best served through decentralisa- 
tion of good sector of industry. Nobody wants 
to ban science ot technology, least of all did Gandhiji. 
‘They can be freely used in whatever big industry is 
considered absolutely necessary for modern requite- 
ments. Such regulated use of service and technology 
is to setve social ends. 


Mechanisation in backwatd countries 


Historically, as we have pointed out, it can 
scarcely be denied that industrialisation through 
centralised and mechanised industry has led to great 
misery and suffering fot generations of people, 
whether it was the result of the working of uncon- 
scious historical forces as in the West, ot of conscious 
planning as recently undertaken by Communist 
countries. In the West the process of industrialisa- 
tion was unconscious in the sense that it did not 
follow a preconceived plan. Even so warning 
voices wete not wanting that it would lead to misety 
and degradation of the masses. These voices, how- 
ever, were not listened to. They were considered as 
idealistic, reactionary ot revivalist. Belated efforts 
were made to remedy the system of its glaring 
defects. A temedy was found in State capitalism and 
ae eee a temedy as bad, if not worse than the 

isease. 
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This being so, the question arises why are the 
new nations that have thrown off imperial yoke so 
enamoured of rapid irtdustrialisation with all its 
emphasis on basic and heavy industry, even though 
for long time it leads to the economy of scarcity and 
a great rise in the prices of consumer goods, due to 
their short supply and inflation ? There is a two 
fold reason for this. The one is the wealth and 
power of the industrial nations of the West. It is 
believed that what they have achieved through 
industrialisation the backwatd nations can and 
should achieve. The difference is political, econo- 
mic and social circumstances as between the two sets 
of nations and the 19th and 20th centuries, is for- 
gotten. Also because Russia from being a backward 
country has industrialised itself in record time and 
became powerful, it is believed that every backwatd 
country can do the same. It is not realised that 
whatever is possible under a dictatorship may not 
be possible under a democracy unless under its form 
democracy becomes dictatorship. Moreover, it is 
believed that the sacrifices that the Russian people 
were obliged to make for decades and which they 
are making even today will be voluntarily suffered 
by people for the luxury of enjoying the satisfaction 
of rapid industrialisation. The Eastern nations in 
Hutope under Russian control, have been forcibly 
industrialised, with an emphasis on heavy industry. 
The result is there is almost a famine of consumer's 
goods and due to inflation the prices paid for articles 
of common use as cloth, foot wear and household 
goods is prohibitive. All this is scientifically planned. 
However, it has led to popular discontent and even 
violent insurrection. The irony of our situation is 
that we had experts to advice us in drawing our plan 
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making from some of these countries, notably from 
“Poland. In Eastern Europe the result is planned 
confusion. 


Industrialisation for Defence Purposes 


The other reason for rapid industrialisation is due 
to the natute of the tevolution which brought many 
countries freedom from colonial domination or inter- 
nal tyranny. Most of these revolutions wete based 
upon hate and violence. When such revolutions 
succeed they suffer from a deep seated fear-fear both 
of internal sabotage and external attack. This fear 
may be real or imaginary. It makes no difference in 
the measutes adopted to get rid of it. It is both 
personal and for the cause. It is persona] because 
the violent revolutionaries have given no quatter to 
the upholders of the old order whether active of 
passive—passive through habit or economic necessity, 
ot being unconscious of its evils. Violent revolu- 
tions work on the assumption that “ those who are not 
with us are against us.” The revolutionaries in power, 
therefore, feel that if their opponents suceed in over- 
throwing the regime that has put them in power, there 
will be no mercy shown to them, however high and 
noble their aims. Their fear for the cause for which 
they have worked and suffered is only natural. There- 
fore, the first thing that every successful revolution 
does is to make itself powerful and dreaded. Hence 
its reliance on terrorist methods of suppression, 
through the ordinary and sectet police, and the army. 
All instruments of absolute power have to be stren- 
gthened, specially the atmy to put down internal 
commotion and external interference. Today the 
military power cannot be augmented except by the 
latest types of armaments. In the present age these 
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cannot be had unless the country is highly industtia¬, 
lised. ‘This industrialisation cannot be effected in a 
haphazatd manner as was the case under capitalisin. 
Moreover, it has to be accomplished in record time 
if the tevolutionaty government is to survive. Hence 
the need for planned economy with special emphasis 
on heavy and key industries. The consumers’ indus- 
tties are for the time being neglected. There is no 
other way of getting the high investment needed. 
Agriculture must also be so organised that cheap food 
and taw material is made available. The agricul- 


turist interests are, therefore, sacrificed on the altar 
of heavy industry. 


Ostensibly this military power is for defence. 
But defence in the present scientific age is never con- 
fined to one’s borders. The result is that revolu- 
tionary governments do not feel secure without a 
programme of expansion. Neighbouring countries, 
if they be militarily weak, are occupied, satellite state 
and spheres of influence are created and so-called 
defensive alliances and military pacts made. If in the 
process of expansion such countries have to give loans 
to backward countries to advance their military and 
political interests, it is done even when their own 
economy needs all the money they can spare. This 
is how violent revolutions work. All this is under- 
standable, however wrong and injutious to interna- 
tional peace, on the psychology of feat which is 
natural to people who use and rely on violence. 


Is our desire for rapid industrialisation with special 
emphasis on heavy and basic industry due to the needs 
of defence ? Are we also suffering from fear com- 
plex ? Iam afraid it is so. In our Parliament there 
is scarcely any criticism of the defence budget. Rather 
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the House is willing to pass it without discussion, 
er if some members are critical, they ate so, because, 
they find the official estimates are too modest. As the 
world stands today, there is nothing wrong in making 
one’s nation militarily strong for defence purposes. 
In the present international situation no nation can 
afford to remain militarily weak. Increasing military 
strength, therefore, under ordinary citcumstances may 
be a laudable and patriotic effort, provided it can- be 
successfully achieved. ‘The danger, however, is that 
we in India shall not succeed in the effort. We shall 
be only needlessly wasting our slender national re- 
sources, 

Today even big industrialised nations cannot hope 
to defend themselves single-handed. We cannot 
possibly compete with these nations. From the 
military point of view we shall continue to be a third- 
rate power, unless we industrialise the country like 
Russia, not cating how much misety and suffering is 
caused in the pursuit of this aim. Even then we can 
succeed only through a ruthless dictatorship and not 
through democracy. After all, nations militarily 
weak do not depend for their independence on their 
armed forces for their free existence. If they did, 
there would be no national freedom for them. They 
depend more upon the unity of purpose and effort 
of their citizens, their love for their country and their 
readiness to suffer and sacrifice for their hearths and 
homes. “The story of Dunkirk is fresh in out memory 
so also the defence of Stalingrad. This unity of pur- 
pose, fervent patriotism and capacity to suffer and 
sacrifice can, I hold, be achieved better through schemes 
that will eliminate the grinding poverty, misery and 
ignorance of our masses, giving them a fair chance 
to live healthy and contented lives. Nations depend 
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also on the play of international forces and diplomacy 
for their safety and security. Various European nations 
were occupied by the big belligerents during the least 
two global wars. Soon after peace the foreign armies 
tetired and the countries became free. If today some 
nations in Europe ate under foreign occupation it 
will be for a short time. This is because it is well 
known that the people of these countries are united 
and, patriotic and will count no cost as too dear to 
tegain their independence. ‘This is not the case with 
some of the Asian and African countties. They have 
not yet developed the necessaty spitit of unity, patrio- 
tism and self-sactifice in the cause of their national 
freedom. Very often our Prime Minister has empha- 
sised these aspects of the question of the defence of 
the country in his public speeches and whenever the 
‘question came for discussion in the Parliament. But 
generally his good advice exhausts itself in words. 
For action, he has practical short-cuts. 

However, a country that acquired its freedom 
from the grip of a great imperial power through its 
unity of purpose, patriotism, suffering and scarifice, 
without the use of atms by its non-violent strength, | 
need not rely upon arms for retaining its national 
independence. We succeeded because the first thin 
that Gandhiji taught us was to shed fear~fear of the 
foreigner, his police and magistracy, fear of jail, the 
lathi and even the bullet. Why should we now be 
again in the grip of fear, unless we have lost the moral 
qualities and the fervour that sustained us in out 
darkest hour of the struggle for independence ? Sri 
Vinobaji and Rajaji recently advised the Government 
that to demonsttate their bona fides that they believed 
in peaceful methods for the settlement of international 
disputes, they (the government) should disband half 
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of its armed forces.” I know that a nation in the grip 
of fear cannot take such a bold and fearless step. But 
if this good advice is followed, not only will we prove 
out bona fides to a doubting world but also save a good 
deal of our slender national tesources for reconstruc- 
tion. It would, therefore, in my humble opinion, be 
wrong, wasteful and reactionary, to industrialise 
for defence purposes, if any where there is .such a 
desire. 


Thete is one thing more, which should be noted 
here. It is that as things are today,there seems to be no 
future for private big industry in India. The schemes 
that our Government have ate so vast and ambitious, 
that they cannot be financed by private enterprise. 
Further, private enterprise here is so short-sighted and 
selfish that it is unlikely to play the game to meet the 
requirements of a welfare State. It is said that annually 
many ctores of tupees ate lost due to incometax 
evasion. Under such circumstances and considering 
the fact that even in industtially advanced countries 
capitalist economy is being modified in various ways 
in favour of some socialistic pattern, there is’ no 
futute for private industry that refuses to cootdinate 
private interest with social ends. The result will be 
that more and more reliance will be placed on nationa- 
lised industry. After the completion of the present 
Plan, we ate told, 40 per cent of our industry will 
be in State hands and after the next Plan 40 per cent 
more will be added to it. This means that 80 per 
cent of Indian industry will soon be in State hands. 
Naturally, the rest too will be controlled by it. 


Should the above prospect inspire in us hope or 
fear ? Even the Marxist Tito, after experimenting 
with State capitalism was consttained to say, when 
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enunciating his new economic policy of turning ovet 
the managment of industry to workers’ councils, that 
“ State ownership is the lowest form of social owner- 
ship and not the highest as the leaders of the U.S.S.R. 
consider it to be.” State ownership of industry if it 
is bad for a totalitarain State, is positively dangetous 
fot a democracy. 


Some people seem to think only in terms of this 
ot, Capitalism or State Capitalism. They see no 
other way. This is generally the attitude of Western 
Socialists. When they reject Capitalism they put 
their faith in nationalisation of industry which in 
practice means State Capitalism. Therefore, they find 
it hard to reconcile Socialism with democtacy. The 
“Y1toists in Yugoslavia, however, claim to have found 
a third way for themselves in what they call decen- 
tralisation of State and economic power. ‘They say : 
“Our Party placed as the main task before itself, 
before all society, the struggle against bureaucracy. 
The Chief weapon and political instrument in this 
struggle was the effort to broaden the mass basis of 
the executive function of power in general and of 
excutive powet in the sphere of economic administra- 
tion, in particular. In line with this orientation, a 
system of workers’ councils, communes and various 
agencies of self-government developed. The system 
of adminstrative agencies was abolished and State 
administrative apparatus was drastically reduced and 
the role of people's assemblies and peoples commi- 
ttees was strengthened. Thus the purpose of the 
whole te-organisation has been to ensute, through 


the transfer of whole series of executive functions from 


a single state executive apparatus to numerous agenices 


of self-government of the wotking people with 
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direct control and direct influence of workers over 
«production and over implementation of decisions and 
tasks in all spheres of social life, above all, in the 
realm of internal economy.” 


This is the Titoist conception of decentralisation 
in the economic and social spheres developed accor- 
ding to Yugoslav historical, political and economic 
expetience and evolution. This decentralisation does 
not affect the centtal political power which is single 
patty tule. But if it develops in the spirit in which 
it is conceived it cannot but powerfully shake the 
central political authority and make it mote demo- 

- cratic as soon as there is an easing of the international 
situation. We in India have not made even the 
slightest attempt towards decentralisation of the ex- 
ecutive power in the centralised industries that are 
worked by the government. On the contrary there 
is complete bureaucratisation. Bureaucrats in ad- 
ministration, without any experience in business 
techniques and methods with their mental outlook un- 
changed, are drafted into commanding positions in 
State enterprises. If India is to combine socialism 
with democracy it must have a scheme of decentra- 
lisation of economic power according to her own 
requirements and genius. This can be achieved by 
decentralising as large a sector of the economy as 
possible in the Gandhian way through home and 
village industry, worked with improved tools and small 
machines with cheap electric powet made available 
to the village worker. Wherever modern require- 
ments make it necessaty to establish centralised 
industry we can take advantage of the experience of 
Yugoslavia or of the more inspiring experience of 
the “ Communities of Work”, a number of which 
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has sprung up in the post-war years in France, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, and put the effective manage- 
ment in the hands of workers. It is thus that we can 
escape the dichotomy of capitalism and State capita- 
lism, bring about social equality and retain our hard- 
won democratic liberties and tackle successfully the 
most painful and nationally degrading problems, 
povetty and unemployment. But if we follow 
slavishly the traditional way of nationalising and 
buteaucratising industry we shall only be producing 
State capitalism which would pave the way to a 
totalitarian State and dictatorship. 


Russia had dictatorship first and planning after- 
wards. We will have planning first and dictatorship 
following in its wake. Signs of dictatorship are 
already there. We have one dominant party, which 
must any how keep power in its exclusive hands. 
We have also the supreme leader. The cult of per- 
sonality is natural to India. We worship animals, 
trees, idols, stocks and stones, everything animate and 
inanimate. If in ‘such a countty people worship an 
intelligent and shrewd politician who has acquired 
a world position, there is nothing to wonder at. 
There is already more than enough hero worship in 
our country. If we place both economic and political 
power in the hands of such a hero the tesult will be 
dictatorship, Thank God our Prime Minister is by 
nature a kindly person. His leanings are towards 
democratic liberalism. But if unfortunately a mote 
powerful, mote determined and ruthless person were 
to appear on the political scene, the result would be 
disastrous, in terms of freedom of the people and their 
democratic rights. Already our cultural, artistic and, 
intellectual life is in the hands of the Government. 
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The whole of our education is in its hands. It 
publishes text books which the young must read. 
It is always yeatning for and appropriating to itself 
mote and mote of everything evety day. If this 
tendency is not checked, it will cost the nation its 
hard-won freedom. We must therefore beware be- 
times. 
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